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-or.s that each of us have for the cut cote or 
Cc..f »rer.ce of Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) are 
— - our interpretation ox tne present situation and 

envelopments ir. international society, on how each one of us in f 
:aot defines the concept of security. I shall first try to list 
cone of the major problems which mankind is confronted with at 
oho end of the twentieth century and which to my mind make up 
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aterial of our long tern security. Thereafter I shall 


point to certain lines of development that may possibly contri- 
bute to solve these problems. SALT I ar.d II, the agreement betv.ee; 
T.arsaw-Bonn ana between l'o sc cv/-3o nr. as well as the Berlin- 
Aoreemer.t, CSCE and Mutual Balanced Force Reductions (I3FR) , 


shou - d all be seen in this light, - a3 possibly important steps 
towards the solution of our basic problems, and not a3 ends 
in themselves. 


Pcrhaos they should be seen as cart of a mopuinr-uo oci . .ion" 
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a squaring away of the remains of certain European problems that 


a 


re still with us, in order to clear the deck for an effo 
solve more global and more alarming problems. 
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Security questions are not isolated aspects of political 
involving certain parts of foreign policy only. 
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Security problems arise as the result of basic problems in 
national and world affairs, and as such embrace 

policy. 


‘oretg: 


foreign policy i 


r. its turn is no longer limited to its tra- 
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relations between states. Foreign 


policy is increasingly becoming a tool for the solutions o: 
the most important problems confronting uo today, including 


r:,tv of the internal orotlecs of our separate countries. 
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_ r ; of goliticc.: r-r.d ?v?r. r.orc of a. dp-: — ~ ~ - . 


co ntrol c f g con onic_sni techno-i c ~ A^ej. deye_>a - — 

the nations! nr.-i international level. 
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Governnents ar€ increasingly un&ols to 
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own goals and political programmes because cf strong 


forces that are outside their control. This applies 


to all go vorr rents irrespective of political colour. 


Therefore ell governments should have a common int< 


rest in trying to gain political control ever dev 

looner.ts, unless they adhere to a doc .rir.e o. 
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laissez-faire" . 


The difference between rich and poor countries is 
increasing, and even within individual coun.r.ct 
wc are unable to obliterate the problem of pover.;* 


This situation persists ir. spite of all poll 
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^larsticns of intent to cvercczi* it 


- War and V:rrcrii;r, 
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as a node of a c 
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docs not nefJt, hewaver, that t;:orv is 
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millions still feel that their only chance to change 
society and gain their rights as human beings is 
through the use of terrorism or simply by resorting to 
violence. 

- Limited natural resources . 

The growing understanding of the scarceness of natural 
resources in the world ha3 created a more intense 

competition for the utilisation of those resources 

* 

and has shown perhaps more clearly than any other 
factor the need for international planning, coopera- 
tion and control in order to ensure reasonable exploita 
tion and more equitable distribution. 


- Population . 

The rampant population increase is closely connected 

# 

to the problems of poverty and scarcity of resources, 
not only in the overpopulated developing countries, but 
increasingly also in the already industrialized societies. 


- Environment - pollution . 

The development of industry, chemical wastes and 
pollution in general, combined with rapidly increa- 
sing population, has put the question of control and 
preservation of the environment in the forefront of 
current problems. 

In highly industrialized countries, people are 
questioning tho value of economic growth without 
ni'.opuatrc political planning and control. Tnc rclovuuc 

of measuring growth in the traditional terms of Gir? 
has been taken up for reassessment • .no challenge 
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Is not economic growth or no growth, but - v/hat cor: 
of growth and how economic growth should be used and 


distributed. 


• This again inevitably brings in 


the problem of hov/ to 


measure welfare and output in a tertiary economy. 


Provided that we agree that these are tne basic problems that 
confront us today, we must judge political developments, our 
actions, in relation to their possibility of contributing *.0 
a solution to these problems. 


Till now, the postwar period has been characterised o j pre- 
occupation with other problems, such as irnoa-ance o: power 
and military insecurity. To these we have tended to address 
ourselves with either a martial spirit or an over zealous 
sens of mission. These attitudes are inadequate m tne 
painstaking political tasks of cooperation that lie before us. 

The probems are global. They are not ~ini*e*. geog. ap...c, 
political or national borders. Their solutions must oo 
national solutions, arrived at in co-operation between govern- 
ments, and between large organisations suer, as -rads union-, 

consumer organisations and industrial organisms 
highly doubtful whether individual countries will be able 

-i s* +• n ^hnO 1 Hild 

to resolve these issues a-or.c. -won - • 

. j j A a'a n Ot CLllV OlTkC COw .* 

oolitical forces outside tne contro* oi ^ - 
* 


•..ill probably obviate purely nation 01 

, a 4 *r- *,it v/e live in an era os' trails- 
C aka them enormously di.fl- 


efforts or at least 


national policies. 
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I believe that when future histcr 
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dcvclopcenvo ir. Europe end 1 fort hern America, m tr.e lat« 
ISoo : stfiarly 197C s, or.c of the characteristics ’.Till he the 


* *_ * 


increasing understanding of the relationship or - r - vCa 
relation betviean dories tie and foreign policy. Be: ore - 
period, foreign policy nan by and large the exclusive reserve 
of a rather United group of people, consisting 01 a 
politicians, experts and tourcalists, who 


constitute 


« t> 


a decision-making milieu in a count-*'"* 


* j -■ 


the opimor.-snaping 

foreign policy. 

V/e are r.ow experiencing a developasat toward a nuck broader 
participation in this decision-making process. The grass-root 
level is beginning to stir, either due to frustration, be- 
wilderment and protest against the future sho c.< a..-/-, 
in dee? concern and even alarm at the enormity ar.d immediate 
danger of the issues which traditional foreign policy somehow 
has not been able to properly identify and certainly not to 


* * 


handle. There is a certain conflict in this: tr.e conf-ic 
between, on the one hand, the complicated questions and n^-e 
of behaviour in international affairs which call for a kind 


of experience and expertise which rarely has been developed 
or. the local levels, and, on the other hand, the feeling 
among ever broadening groups of the public that they see the 
issues and demand quick solutions. The tension between the 
need for expertise ami the urge on the -ocal level .0 par- 
ticipate ir. decisions that directly or indirectly arc 0: 
imperative importance tc the individual citizens, will be 
a factor to meet and resolve in the yars to come, ar.d will 
no doubt be an important factor in international relations, 
-•j-ticularlv in Western Europe and Worth America . 
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The increasir ‘S awareness of the influence of international 
development on domestic affairs, including everyday issues 
such as prices, income, employment and housing, has led 
^arge organisations like trade unions, industry, shipping, 
banking, the press and other massmedia, to see the need 
‘° r developing their own capability in international 
affairs. It has also lei to increasing activity on the 
part of non-parliament ary pressuregroups . This is due to the 
fact that there are no well-organised and natural channels 
of influence between the individual on the local level 


and the decisions in foreign policy. Kany countries have 
developed a reasonably rational network of public influence 
in the shaping of, say, the national income tax system, 
with due hearing of most of the groups concerned. The 
same is not felt to be true, and is not true, for the 
shaping of foreign policy. 


I said that future historians will note the increasing 
awareness in the past decade of what these external and 
common enemies are. I am afraid that they will also note 
to what little extent we have begun to organise ourselves 
to fight them. 


We have the awareness of the prcalems, we probably also have, 
or could develop the technical means to solve them. What 
we lack is the organisation and cooperative political 
will. It may be said about us that we sit watching, 
terrorstricken, the coming of the deluge, instead of getting 
up to organise an adequate response to the challenge. 

It is a question of organisation, international organisation, 
and in this direction we have developed only the most 
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seme recent developments 


rudimentary traces, 
are counter-productive : the stress in many countries 

both rich and poor on national sovereignity, anc. c .. r 
unwillingness to commit ourselves to long-term cooperation 
if it means giving up ever, minor short-term national advan- 
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tages. These are alarming trends which make it far 
from certain whether we will actually be able to meet 
the challenge in time. 

It is difficult to establish to what extent this inte- 
pretation of the international situation is a 'conscious 
motive behind the development toward CSCE/M3FR. 

Anyhow, the more immediate historical facts could not be 
excluded from this framework of the present situation. 

Tschecoslovakia 1968 became in this connection an important 
turning point for both the East and West European countries. 

For the Soviet Union, developments in Tschecoslovakia 
clearly demonstrated the need to consolidate an unstable 
situation. For western countries it became evident 
that security problems in Europe also are closely linked 
to antagonism and tensions in Eastern Europe. The whole 
of Europe thus beca me dependent on the shaping of a 
basis for European relations that would minimize Soviet 
concern for security consequences of development in Eastern 
Europe . 

This fact in it 3 elf is reason enough for a CSCE. Then came 
Willy Brandt’s foreign policy which opened up for new 
possibilities of realistic results of multilateral East/ 

West contacts in Europe. 


must be viewed. 

CSCE and are examples of multinational efforts to dea 
with basic problems. They represent foreign policy not in 
its traditional manner ci dealing merely with relations 
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between countries, but in the common efforts of states 


response to the need for political bodies with the possi- 


bility to develop the power and authority to act on behalf of 
a group of states, in order to try to regain some of the 
political influence on developments that gradually was 
lost during the post-war years. 

While industry and capital long ago have effectively crossed 
political and geographic borders, political bodies and 
large organisations like the trade unions have operationally 
stayed behind within the old traditional national borders. 
This development have to a great extent increased the gap 
between economic and technological development and political 
planning and control. 

The pressure generated by the emergence of the new problems 
on the horizon of our consciousness has contributed to an 
international change of priorities, not the least in the 
United States and the Soviet Union, but also ir. other 
nations. This is important in making it possible to 
handle the preparatory Conference on Security and Cooperatior 
in Europe and the preparation for "utual and 3alanced 
Force Reductions. 

There will be no security, if security is limited to a 
costly military defence against other nations, while at 
the same time, funds, energy and attention are not bee mg 
diverted in sufficient amounts to the other looming problems. 
The need to go beyond a purely military definition of 
security, to enable ourselves to release funds, energy and 


to meet an "external threat". The tendency towards 
regional integration in various parts of the world should 
be seen in this same context. Such integration is a 
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resources to meet our common problems, to unlock our 
attentions towards other things is the main motivation for 
all the nations who meet in Helsinki and Vienna. This 
should not be forgotten in the wilderness of military and 
strategic speculations. 

This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that 
what may be gained economically and politically by the 
two conferences may be transferred to other geographic 
areas of conflict, for instance the China - Soviet conflict 
Or the Middle East. 


To a considerable extent the agenda for the CSCE and 
the M3?R-talks seen as a whole, reflect the desire to got 
beyond the post-war military concerns and on the the 
solutions of our common problems. 

a/ questions of security, including principles guiding 
relations between the participants and appropriate 
measures, including certain military measures, aimed 
at strengthening confidence and increasing stability 
with a view to reducing the dangers c: military con- 
frontations • 


b/ 


mat i on , 



Cooperation in the fields of economics and environment 

- development of commercial exchanges , 

_ industrial cooperation ar.i cooperation in tr.e : 

of development of raw materials and o. e..e. gj . c^o -*'- cs 

- cooperation in ot ner areas of economics, 

- cooperation in the field of environment. 

Development of human contacts, broadening of cultural 
and educational excr.anges and wider flow of mfor- 


./ 
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- development of human contacts 

- broadening of cultural exchanges 

- broadening of contacts and exchanges in the field 
of education, 

- wider flow of information. 

The Y3?R-talks and this agenda for the CSCE will constitute 
a broad range of discussions between all European states, 
the United States and Canada. Concrete and positive results 
will be of at least psychological importance for the further 
development of the issues on the agenda. 

I have tried to place the CSCE in a broader context, into 
a framework of the general national and international deve- 
lopment at the end of this century. 

- At this moment one knows the result, if any, of the CSCE 
and the HB?R-talks. Their only chance of success is that 
national, regional and all- European interests are considered 
to coincide. 

The main short-term aim and justification of these meetings 
is that they may start a process towards the reduction of 
tension and growth of confidence between Eastern and Western 

European countries. 

Beforehand one may take one of three possible attitudes 
towards the conferences : One may wait -phlegmatically 

for possible results, or one may take a pessimistic attituce, 


a rather fashionable scepticism, cr one may look forward 
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To approach the conferences with either indifference or 
pessimism, would hardly contribute to their success, and 
such attitudes might therefore turn out to become self- 
fulfilling prophesies. A sober optimism is therefore 
the politically necessary as well as a reasonably realistic 
attitude. 

Speculations on the true motives behind proposals made by 
one or the other side or countries may be very frustrating 
exercises. They can, however, have some constructive value, 
if we try to connect motives with possible expectations. 

The long-term hopes for all parties involved in the 
preparations of CSCE and K3FR have been briefly sketched 
above. 

The immediate motives differs probably from country to 
country in East as well as in West. Broadly speaking one 
may, however, say that what is generally recor.gr.ized as 
the motives of the Soviet Union in suggesting that the 
CSCE should be convened could be summed up in the following 
brief points : 

- Consolidate ar.d legitimate the status-quo including 
the Soviet position in Eastern Europe, 

- multilateral recognition of the status-quo in aurope, 
particularly of the German situation. Such recog- 
nition will, be a good substitute for a peace 


agreement which it is most unlikely will be achieved 


t 


in the foreseable future. 



a fragmentation of .'CATO, 
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in Europe, thereby fre#<n» _ 

with e J^ee.ng more resources fr.», h , 

* th Sovlet delations to China, 

all-European cooperation is a wav »<• 

diverting furth-r w... - ay °* Preventing or 

w,, *' E “ropean integration. 

Western Europe would in a process o- ha. 
Politically and militarily" nte ralax 

- acceleration of CS disengagement from Western Europ 

-r.e Jr.ited states or most of the NATO- count ri es ■ moti 
possible expectations for a CSCE and NBER motives an, 

be summarized as : MePR * could probably 

Oilateral contacts in Europe are not any longer 
adequate for dealing „ ith the ov . r4U 

European security, 

BRO-S interest and initiative in shaping a frame- 

sn „ , era-ual-y may change the “German problem" 
open up for possibilitf** a 

h< u. s for a development within 

binding Regulations and ¥ ith a guarantee against 

as force reduction will come anyhow, it is better 
re ore to get it balanced and mutual than uni- 
ateral , or use East/West relations as a means of 
preventing UFR (unilateral Force Reduction), 

change of status-quo would give more possibilities 
or East-Europear, countries in their foreign policy, 

the possibilities of the smaller countries to take 

pa. t in a process of decision-making concerning 
European security. 

./. 
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Brcaa participation in the decision-making process 
of European security could easily result in no 
progress. This would again mean that the decisions 
which will have to be taken will actually be taken 
between the two super-powers, the United States and 
Soviet Union. This seems to be an insoluble conflict 
between democracy and effective results. 


Initiative is necessary from the Western countries 
in order not to come on the political defensive, 
both internationally and nationally. 


An interesting development is the change of attitude on 
the part of the two sides which seems to have oecured over 

time . 

The USSR originally promoted the CSCE while the KATO- countries 
were advocates of the ”E??.. The preparatory talks have, 
however, to some extent brought the CSCE-initiative out c: 

* j 

Soviet hands, and played it increasingly into the hands of 
the NATO-countries and neutral countries. On the other 
hand the MBPR-talks have, at least in f the preparatory stage, 
given room for some initiative on the- part of the 
which proposed that neutral countries, should be 
The original attitudes towards these two conferences or 
talks may thus have become more balanced, a change which 
will probably contribute to the possibilities of success 

for the talks. 


- ceiling on the defence budget. 


This, of course, is an ex 
question, but equally ocn 
logical aspects* lhe ner 
discussion may have a ?!*' 
possible in politics 

result of a long psyc..--- 

* 

questions after a while i 


rrer.ely complicated technical 
plex ir. its political and psycr.o 
s fact of its being taken up for 
chologifcal impact. What is 
always to a large extent be tr.e 
-ical process where former tabu- 
cme to be accepted. 
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r.esiuts in tr.e military-technological field of talks 
lifc® the CSCE, MBFR and Strategic Arms Limitations (SALT) 
do not by themselves secure reduction of tensions, but 
nay contribute to a agrowth of confidence and mutual trust. 


Increasing cooperation and possible growth of confidence 
between eastern and Western European countries will actually 
reduce the importance and possibilities of neutral non- 
aligned countries. This policy has a particular mission 
in "coaid war" confrontation and lack of communication 
between the parties involved. 


Decisions of major consequences for all-European cooperation 
are already in fact mainly a matter between the two military 
groupings - the Warsaw Pact and the NATO - or between the 
two super-powers, Washington and ’y.oscdw. The pattern of 
direct contacts would probably become ever, more pronounced 
in a possible future cooperation between Comecon and the 
European Community. Nornalisatidn of Cooperation 
in the whole of Europe will inevitably be effectuated through 

the super powers or the main military or economical groupings 

in Europe, after detailed and V/ell -prepared bilateral contact 

This gives little room for choice or najor influence on the 

cart of those countries who do not belong to any of these 


groups 


/ 
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Cooperation or contact directly between COISCOIC and 3C 3eams 


inevitable and desirable, ever, if such a development should 
leave out several European countries from the cooperation 
in the first round. Technological and economical develop- 
ments that have implication for all of Europe and therefore 
demand a multilateral cooperation .vill press forward with 
urgency in the years to come. 


All the countries involved have tended to stress the 
importance of a '.veil prepared. OSlf. There can be no coubt 
about the fact that the conference will be well prepared. 




ero~.ee 


Actually there is a much greater danger that no 
will be held at all because the excessive caution of the 


countries concerned, than that the conference v;ii~ oe 
badly prepared. 


Whether or not these attempts to normalize relations in 


Euro oe -ill be succcssfu— * as not yet c 


here are 


brssl: the oresent deadlock may oni> 




many who rear tr.at t 


rnhe Europe less secure then it is now. Boer, o.oos are 
fully aware of this danger. It is unlikely that either o. 
-v -tUl be prepared tc permit the development o-. a s..^ 
tier, in which their security will become less rather . .. - 

. . /T i * U, X J v ^ * * 
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■u.c So vi o i* onion will ce watcaful concerning attempts on 
wi.c pa. *» ^ . ncr ias»ern European allies to tahe too groat 
liberties ir. moving to a greater degree of indipendenco 
from her than they now possess. It is obvious that the 
..as - err. European countries would be v.*ell advised to be 
cautious in expllting the opportunities for core freedom 
of naneuvre which the CSZZ eight give them. If they are no 


careiul, grave political instability could endanger a score 
promising longterm development. 

The Soviet Union also views with some concern the tendency 
that has cone out during the preparations for the CSCT, 
towards a closer political cooperation between the SC-coun 
tries. Tne Soviet Union most t rob ably would have nothin- 
against this if it were assured that it is merely a natural 
stage in the development towards a broader all-Suropaan 
cooperation. 


On the other hand , the '.Vest err. luropean countries reulise 
that if they do not develop common policies on those issues 
at the 0002 and 13FR that affect their vital interest, they 
will be at a considerably disadvantage compared to the . 


"nited Status, the Soviet Union and possible oven the other 

r m W 

m 

Warsaw Pact-countries in negotiations that concern the 
fUtur r Europe. If the If -ecu .-.tries place thensolves at 
such disadvantage, the success of the conference will bo 
less assured. 


Chore arc certain claims that the laotcrn and VAse.tor.i co’-.c- 


*» . - 
* * •* k 


* V* 


O v*- ■? A r% r* y* >*■* * ** — ^ ■ * ", i r» H ** viVl r f: S • t 
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nca.it by -...ropoan socur* -*• *v»*. +%„ „ - 

„.ie conferences nay in fact 

be pointless. It is, however. — »*ws v w 

’ .-e-isoiy oecause there are 

differences of interest *-+ «...i . 

,e * e ^ sat o^tiook between the IIA.TO and 

•Varsaw Pact countries t v e- ‘V,. # j _ . - 

- ■ v3 & European security 

o j.j, *or tnis vcrv < . j 

*- -s necessary to develop 

a c3r -- i “ 0u3 dialogue betweea the too sides, with an infra- 
structure of pennane.it institutions in which these diffe- 
rences can be spelled out end confronted, in order that they 
-~y ce recuced and eventually resolved. If the differences 
concerning the central issues of SastAest relations prove 
over a long period of years to be fundamental, no progress 
can he expected or. these questions, but progress ray rover 

the less be expected on a number of low-key, but substantive 
subjects of connon concern. 


7he ^-'ess to prepare for conferences such as the CSC- 

02x4 r3?? ‘ " is in i*self a si*r. of relaxation and charge of 
.r rxties in international affairs. So far, Brandt's foreign 
policy, SAuT i and II, the preparations of CSC 3 $>-<* j.373 _ 

nave not substantiated ths clair that the differences are 
irreconcilable . 


However, the iaaediats task is to Unit the political con- 
sequences of inbalance and activities related to the access! 


arned forces. ".‘.is connection Confidence Building 
measures (C 3 :.s) nay bscens concrete results of the 0 SC 1 / 
*“'*'** “ dcvolopnent. The 1EI! s, includin’ cxjf.s_.yo of 
observers during aanctuvros, particularly in close proxioitv 

• Wt- 

t0 na v i 0 nal 2 rentiers , ccvanco notification of ti-oop :*.ov_- 
ncr.ts, nsy be the first stepping- stone towards sane r.ore 
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trust r-.d r.ore cor.fidor.33 between the parties involved 


i fs 


3”s could in other words depolitisize military power 


in Europe. For countries like G e many and Norway, Romania 
and Yugoslavia, such measures would be of importance since 
these countries would be the first ones to meet the political 
effect of a military demonstration of power. 


yore significant in the long run than the progress that 
night be nade on individual items would be the whole patter: 
of discussion and commit 1 2 ev.ork over a wide rang a of copies 
that could be built upp over a period of years in a series 
of conferences or in standing institutions. Through this 
political dialogue it might be possible to buld up a by- 
partisan all— European interest, transcending bloc-divisions, 


hat would bring about active last-'. Vest cooperation 


r\ 

> * * 


tackling joint problems, such as a common campaign to pre- 
serve the human environment throughout the whole of Juropc. 
The execution of any such joint policies that night be 
evolved would be entrusted to existing organisations, for 
instance the 3C3 at Geneva. 


It seems inconccivabl 
of conferences could 
a solution to the na; 

the orir.ciolc benefit 

* * 

a CSCii would be the 1 


3 that a singe CSC! or aver, a 
svsr. in the near future bring 
or problems of the division of 
that could be expected to res 


series 

about 
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dialogue of this kind will not ir. any v:ay exclude bilateral 
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Sast/V/est contacts or inhibit then by channelling then 
through a CSC 2. The conference and its follow-up should 
_'iXl a na^or cap on the multilateral level ar.d tms oe a 

contftc - s • 


It remains to be seen whether the CSC £ and S3PR might lead 
to a new institutionalised system of collective European 
security. For the future, it seems unlikely that either of 
the blocs, whose members are still extremely suspicious and 
fearful of each other, would consent to the dismantling of 
their own network of military security. Thus, although tne 
political dialogue reciting from CSC2, EBFH. night control 
and minimize the antagonism resulting from the different 
economic and social systems of last and v/est and from the 
different ideological and political ends pursued by the 

IIATO and War saw -Pact groupings, it is unlikely -*.r. *— e -* 

* .,,.-4 an •- *3-- as mutual hostility and ens- 
a.id such antagonism. ji.s 

• of the Atlantic Alliance arc 

picion rencan, vr.v 

likely to insist on nair.oeir.lng tbeir ov.-n integrated defence 

capability, ar.d in the last, the- bilateral and «ltil*t.ral 

. . w,. *v, e r:ar saw-Pact countries arc 

defence agreement. oe» -es— ***• .<«-•»»»— 

a3.eo likely to continue. 

political dialogue vr.i=b W be developed within tie 

, „ m *> a-efore in all likelihood be between 

context of 0^-1 wil. 

. -«> ‘ C military pacts, e-i w*-- 

.ountrios which arc »«-•-■—* °- 

. . i t98 A- -';' of the co pacts in tu.y near 

iot lead to the uioso-- w * 

... , . e * r, «^.*ucd that one of tlvc 
« r j. c , id the ss. - t ■* 0 
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would lead to a dissolution of EAEO and its replacement 


by a collective European security system, dominated by the 
Soviet Union, from which the United States were excluded. 

An outcome of this kind would in no c&3G be acccotablo to 
the participating Western countries. They would refuse to 
agree to such a development , which oust therefore be exclu- 
ded as a practical .possibility. 


Eontheless, it is still possible that in the long term 
there could be moves to replace the two existing bloc 3 or 
to transform then into a new, all-European security system. 


in which the presence of the Soviet Union was balanced "oy 
that ox' the United States and Canada. Such a development 


would only oc possible following* the replacement of the 
existing degree of the mutual East-West mistrust and hosti- 
lity by the growth of a greater degree of mutual confidence 
than exists at present together with the solution of the 


East/. Vest ideological, pol 
tation. Even if this se^ms 


itical and territorial confr on- 
to be 'a dofcirabla development 


from a European point of view, it may not necessarily bo 


what the rest of the world 


will be looking forward to. 


An all-European development, should thus be linked to the 
regional integration that is taking place in other parts 
of the world . -Such a lir«k could represent the necessary 
guaranty against a confrontation between a rich, united 
•world on one side and the rest of the world on the other. 
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common cause in 


*’* «> 


to solve the common basic 


problems - the external 
tant factor in promo tin; 




confide 


will certainly bo an inter- 
ne cooperation between all 


countries in Europe, 
for cooperation with 


ar.i at the same time clear the way 

other regions of! the world. 

Chorvald Stoltonberg 
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